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ON THE COTTON WORM OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES (Aletia argillacea Hubner). 

BY AUG. R. GROTE. 

The earliest* scientific name for the cotton worm is given by 
Jacob Hubner in the second hundred of his " Supplement to the 
Collection of Exotic Lepidoptera," dated 1822. The moth is there 
figured in two positions under the numbers 399 and 400, and de- 
scribed under the name Aletia argillacea on page 32. Although 
the insect has subsequently received different names, this name of 
Hiibner's is the one it should in future bear. For the name 
a Anomis xylina," now in scientific use, I am responsible. In the 
year 1864, in the Proceedings of the Entomological Society of 
Philadelphia, I referred the Noctua xylina of Thomas Say to 
Hiibner's genus Anomis, as defined by M. Guenee, and regarded 
as synonymous the Anomis bipunctina of the latter author. 

With the true type of the genus Anomis, the Anomis erosa of 
Hubner, I have since then become familiar, and I find that it 
differs structurally and generically from the cotton worm moth, 
which latter must accordingly remain under the combined title 
originally proposed for it by Hiibner. 

The different stages of Aletia, as it is found throughout the 
cotton belt of the Southern States, have been faithfully portrayed 
by Professor Townend Glover, of the Agricultural Department 
in Washington. On the Professor's plates numerous other insect 
depredators on the cotton plant are excellently portrayed, and this 
work (I believe as yet unpublished) ought certainly to be issued by 
the Legislatures of the different states interested in cotton culture, 
or indeed by the General Government, and publicly distributed, so 
that a knowledge of the economy of these parasites be diffused. 
For his manuscript work, Professor Glover has indeed received a 
medal from the late Emperor of the French (a nation fortunately 
profuse in acknowledgment) but, if I am correctly informed, no 
more substantial reward has as yet crowned Professor Glover's 

*I am indebted to Dr. Hagen for the bibliography of the Noctua gossppii of Fabri- 
cius. 1 believe this to be a distinct jpecies from the Aletia and probably belonging to 
.-» different family. 
(722) 
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praiseworthy efforts for the advancement of knowledge and the 
consequent amelioration of his race. 

In the Second Report on the Insects of Missouri, Professor C. 
V. Riley notices the cotton worm, and illustrates the moth by a 
woodcut, in which the insect is represented, head downward in a 
state of rest. The moth is drawn in this position on the authority 
of a gentleman in Texas, and the subject is treated throughout, 
and indeed necessarily, by Professor Riley, at second-hand. In 
Professor Riley's Sixth Report (published this year) the cotton 
worm is again discussed under similar conditions, while the posi- 
tion of the moth in a state of rest has now become normal. It is 
however claimed, in this Report, that the cotton worm " hiber- 
nates " as a moth, and the credit of this observation is given to 
the Second Report, while the discovery of the fact is claimed to 
have been made by what Professor Riley calls the process of 
" analogy." 

It is the object of the present paper to throw, happily, some 
light on the biography of the cotton worm as it occurs in the 
Southern States, and in so doing I think it will become apparent 
that Professor C. V. Riley has regarded the same subject from an 
erroneous standpoint, having considered the cotton worm as be- 
longing to bur fauna, and accordingly misunderstood its economy 
as displayed with us and far from its natural abode. And here, 
while I am obliged to differ on a scientific question with Prof. 
Riley, I bear willing testimony to the great good achieved by the 
publication of the Missouri Reports. 

The Aletia argillacea, or cotton worm, is an insect belonging to 
the Noctuae, a group of nocturnal moths. It is one of a number 
of intertropical or southern forms, somewhat nearly allied to our 
more thickly scaled and northern genus Plusia. The caterpillar 
is a " half-looper," to use a common term, and the chrysalis 
is held within an exceedingly loose web on the plant, the few 
threads usually binding over the edge of the leaf and of them- 
selves furnishing no adequate protection to the pupa. [I here 
exhibit to the Association specimens of the larva, pupa and moth 
of Aletia]. Technical descriptions of the different stages are al- 
ready extant and so may be passed over here. The more imme- 
diate question for our solution sis the consecutive history of the 
insect, so that we may be prepared to offer suggestions to the 
agriculturists for its destruction. 
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The region over which, during five seasons, I have observed the 
cotton worm, embraces the central portion of the cotton belt in 
the states of Georgia and Alabama, and in particular the counties 
of Marengo and Greene, lying along the Tombigbee and Black 
Warrior rivers. There cotton is planted in March and April, 
blooms in June and July, and perishes in November or with the 
frost. The earliest period at which I have noticed the young 
worm was the last week in June, and its usual appearance was in 
July, sometimes as late as the latter part of the month. Its date 
of appearance was irregular, and never accurately coincided in any 
two seasons. Sometimes it seemed as though we were '■'■not going 
to have any worm at all this year," a remark suggested by hope and 
the tardiness of its advent. My observations have been mainly 
directed to the question of the origination of the first brood and 
have led me to record the following results. I have observed that 
the appearance of the worm in the fields was always heralded by 
flights of the moth, which came to light in houses at least a week 
before the worm was noticed on the plants. 1 have observed that 
the distribution of the first brood was irregular ; the worms occur- 
ring here and there over miles of country, while infesting some 
plantations, skipping unaccountably others which the second 
brood, however, seldom failed to reach. I have noted that the worm 
was always heard of to the southward at first, and never to the 
northward, of any given locality in the cotton belt. Finally, 
after diligent search, no traces of the insect in any stage could 
be found by me during the months preceding the appearance of 
the first brood heralded by the moth, and after the cotton was 
above the ground. The broods themselves were consecutive and 
without interruption so long as the conditions were favorable. 
The last brood, in years where the worm was numerous, eat up 
every portion of the plant that was at all soft, flowers, the persis- 
tent calyx, the very young boll, the terminal shoots. The last 
brood of worms changed into chrysalides in myriads on the leafless 
stems, clinging by their few threads as best they might, and dis- 
closed the moth in the face of the frost, many of the chrysalides 
perishing. Afterwards, on sunny winter days, I have noticed the 
live moth about gin houses and fodder stacks, or the negro quarters. 
Was this a true '"hibernation" or merely an accidental survival? 
The locality and the condition seem to me alike artificial. 

Now Hiibner describes the moth of the cotton worm at first, as 
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from Bahia. Sufficient testimony to the identity of our insect 
with one destructive to the West Indian, Mexican and Brazilian 
perennial cotton, is at hand and the fact is established. In a 
classiflcatory point of view, the affinities of the cotton worm are 
with southern rather than northern forms of its family, as I have 
already pointed out. The conclusion to which I have come with 
regard to the cotton worm is, that it dies out every year (with its 
food plant) that it occurs in the cotton belt of the Southern States, 
and that its next appearance is the result of immigration. Testi- 
mony is at hand to show that for many years after the cultivation 
of the cotton plant was introduced into the Southern States, the 
cotton worm never appeared. The date at which it first appeared 
in Central Alabama has been differently stated to me, but it evi- 
dently but little preceded the late war. That the moth is capable 
of sustaining long and extended flight is readily proven. Pro- 
fessor Packard observed the moth off the coast of the Eastern 
States, as also Mr. Burgess. I have observed the moth in October 
in Buffalo, N. Y., as also Dr. Harvey. According to Mr. Riley 
the moth has been observed in Chicago, I presume in the Fall. 
It seems that the moth follows the coast-line northward as also 
the water courses that empty into the Gulf of Mexico. It is note- 
worthy here that the water-shed of the Ohio and Mississippi, ex- 
tends to within fifty miles of Buffalo. As an example of the 
prolonged flight of moths, I will state, that I have observed in the 
Gulf Stream, off the Carolinas and out of sight of land, in the 
month of August, large numbers of a moth, the Agrotis annexa 
of Treitschke. 

Again I have been struck by the absence of parasitic checks to 
the cotton worm in the south. I could never discover any, al- 
though such may exist. Spreading as I believe it to do, as a moth, 
the absence of peculiar parasites to the worm may be reason- 
ably accounted for. I have already and elsewhere pointed out, 
that in order to make the first brood of the cotton worm the prog- 
eny of the so-called " hibernating " individuals (as Professor Riley 
would suppose), a period of several months has to be accounted 
for, since these "hibernating" moths could not wait till mid- 
summer to deposit their eggs ; and while the cotton is young, 
and even before it is up, insect life is active, and the weather is 
warm and other vegetation fully out in the region of the South 
where I have lived. There is also no reason to believe that the 
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cotton worm ever breeds in the North, and this, notwithstanding 
Professor Riley's suggestions to the contrary, in the Sixth Report 
before mentioned. The worm never has been noticed on any 
other plant than the cotton, and in the south perishes by thou- 
sands rather than eat any other. The habit of wandering in 
masses when food fails is a proof of this, as while the worm is 
supplied with cotton leaf it never quits the plant, transforming to 
the chrysalis on the stalk which has furnished it nutriment. The 
wandering habit is not normal but accidental, and the worm is 
not "gregarious" like the "tent caterpillar." Its "hibernation" 
with us must also be regarded as accidental, or at least as barren 
of results. For when spring comes the Aletia argillacea has van- 
ished, and is not found with the hibernating species of Lepidoptera, 
renewedly active. And if it were found in February and March, 
it would find no cotton plants upon which to deposit its eggs. If 
oviposition ever takes place in these months in the cotton belt, the 
young cotton, free from worms, disproves its efficacy. 

It is possible that in the southern portions of Texas, or the 
Floridian peninsula, the Aletia may sustain itself during the 
entire year: I have no means of information on this point. 
My observations are made on its occurrence over the central and 
principal portions of the cotton belt and into which I believe it to 
be imported de novo every season that it there occurs and from 
more southern regions. 

I conclude, therefore, that while the cotton plant is not indige- 
nous to the Southern States (where it becomes an annual), the cot- 
ton worm moth may be considered not a denizen, but a visitant, 
brought by various causes to breed in a strange region, and that 
it naturally dies out with us in the cotton belt, unable to suit 
itself as yet to the altered economy of its food plant and to con- 
tend with the changes of our seasons. 

When this fact is comprehended, it will simplify the process of 
artificial extermination by limiting the period during which we can 
successfully attack the cotton worm, and by doing away with a 
certain class of proposed remedies. 

From the foregoing it will be evident that 1. The artificial agent 
employed to destroy the cotton worm must be employed against 
the first brood as it appears in any given locality during the pro- 
gression of the moth northward ; and 2. That, in order to be effect- 
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ual, a concerted action in the application of the remedial agent in 
any given locality will be found necessary. 

I also recommend the introduction of the English sparrow into 
the Southern States, and additional legal protection to insectiv- 
orous birds. Since the war there has been too much ignorant 
use of the gun on the part of the negroes. All the birds should 
be protected as much as possible, for many species not usually 
considered insectivorous are yet found, during certain seasons of 
the year, to live on insects. 

I offer the following as the synonymy of the cotton worm in 
scientific literature : 

Aletia argillacea Hiibner, Zutr. 3d Hund., S. 32, figs. 399-400 
(1822). 

Noctua xylina Say,* Sec. Ed. Vol. 1, p. 370 (1859). 

Anomis grandipuncta Guenee, Noct., Vol. 2, p. 400 (1852). 

Anomis bipunctina Guenee, Noct., Vol. 2, p. 401 ; id. Vol. 3, p. 
397 (1852). 

Anomis xylina Grote, Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil., Vol. 3, p. 541 (1864). 

Anomis xylina Riley, 2nd Mo. Rep. p. 40, fig. 13 (1870). 

Anomis xylina Grote, Rural Carolinian, 3, p. 88 (1871). 

Anomis xylina Riley, 6th Mo. Rep. p. 17 (1874). 

Aletia ai-gillacea Grote, List of the Noctuidae of N. America, p. 24. 

* In a letter to C. W. Capers, dated Nov. 1st, 1827. I do not know whether this letter 
is elsewhere published, but this question will not affect the synonymy here proposed 



